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ness of personality which has many relationships to hysteria. These indi¬ 
viduals under the influence of prison life develop in a manner much more 
rapidly than do the true paranoiacs, a subacute, paranoiac modification of 
the personality in the direction of an elevation of the sense of self-im¬ 
portance. Delusional interpretations are absent from the picture. Ideas 
of reference are not usual but fabrication and pathological lying is very 
characteristic. A tendency to turbulence and fractiousness under disci¬ 
pline is present and simulation is very frequent. A sharp distinction 
between delusion and phantasy lying is often difficult to draw, but the 
latter is the common type here. Recovery may take place with insight 
even after the condition has persisted for several years . 

The paper is one of much value to students of medico-legal science, 
especially in criminological fields. 

Jelliffe. 

Department of Neurology, Harvard Medical School. Contributions 
from the Massachusetts General Hspital, the Boston City Hospital, 
the Long Island Hospital, and the Neurological Laboratory. Vol. 
II. Boston, Mass., U. S. A., 1907. 

The original publications of the Department of Neurology of the 
Harvard Medical School, for the year 1906, are collected in this volume, 
in accordance with the plan outlined in the first issue of the series. Nine 
papers are included, all of which had been previously published, chiefly 
in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. The chief contributors are 
Putnam, Taylor and Waterman; others are Knapp, Walton, Brewster, 
Linenthal and Lindstrom. Interesting articles on psycho-therapeutics, 
with illustrative cases, and on brain tumors, multiple sclerosis, and neuro¬ 
surgical cases, are to be found; also suggestions as to treatment of 
exophthalmic goitre, tabes, etc. All are carefully written and form to¬ 
gether a volume reflecting credit on the department. Most of th'e 
articles have been previously “abstracted” for this journal. 

Atwood (New York;. 

Ibsen’s Nora vor dem Strafrichter und Psychiater. Von Staatsan- 
walt Dr. Erich Wulffen in Dresden. Carl Marhold, Halle. 

The literature bearing on the psychological side of Ibsen’s work 
grows apace, and in Wulffen’s analysis we have one of the most extended 
concerning a single character that has been offered. To be appreciated 
it must be read, and no review can hope to present its chief features nor to 
criticize to advantage the positions maintained. 

The criminalistic side is well considered from the standpoint of 
German jurisprudence; it is perhaps a slight caption to ask that this 
standpoint would better have been that of the Skandinavian laws, but 
as there is little question that the law-breaking is solely a setting, the 
exact significance of the deed from a legal point of view is of secondary 
interest. 

From the psychiatric side Wulffen considers Nora a true hysteria. 
She has the heredity, shows to him great emotional instability, is 
morally anesthetic concerning her crime, flirts and coquettes with Dr. 
Rank, does not really love her husband, and does not care for her 
children. This is a short resume of the author’s position. 

It is significant that the very dense and stupid Helmar, for certainly 
Ibsen has made him a prototype of the unutterably stupid and unseeing 
type of man, should have practically the same idea of Nora that Wulffen 
adopts, and if one reads carefully the author’s argumentation it is as cer- 
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tain that he is as stupid and unseeing as Isben meant Helmar to be. 
He deliberately misquotes in his pamphlet (p. 39) or else the German 
sdition differs from the Archer translation, and throughout, his under¬ 
standing of certain beautifully intricate and complicated passages is silly 
in the extreme. He misses, for instance, the significant contrast of physical 
and moral disease in the delicate little scene between Nora and Dr. 
Rank on the subject of Dr. Rank’s spinal complaint, and calls it. a 
flirtation. One would think that the author should have escaped the 
rendering that he gives to the friendship of Dr. Rank and Nora since 
Ibsen causes Mrs. Linden to draw somewhat similar inferences and then 
indicates very plainly how incorrect they are. They are the thoughts 
which would naturally arise in the mind of the superficial observer and 
are a part of the deeper art of the author’s merit to a great genius. For 
a psychiater to interpret them in a manner as shallow as Mrs. Linden’s 
is no credit to his acumen. 

The reviewer feels that Wulffen, like Nordau, has given an abso¬ 
lutely superficial and futile interpretation of Nora’s character, one 
which the casual observer would naturally give but not the rendering 
that Ibsen had in mind if the internal evidence be taken into consideration. 
It is of interest to read, for in few fields of thought can opposing opin¬ 
ions be better supported by their respective adherents. 

Jelliffe. 

Untersuchungen uber die Aetologie der Manie, der periodischen 
Manie und des zirkularen Irreseins, nebst Besprechung 
einzelner Krankheitssymptome. Von Dr. Giovanni Saiz, Volon- 
tar Arzt der Klinik. S. Karger, 1907. M. 5.60. 

This is a contribution from Ziehen’s clinic in Berlin in which the 
point of view of this clinician is maintained. The study is based on 
an analysis of all of the cases of simple, recurrent, and periodic manias 
together with the circulars which had come under observation in the 
Berlin Psychiatric Clinic. The author has paid particular attention to the 
subject of the periodicity of manic attacks and gathered evidence bearing 
on the etiology of periodic attacks. He calls attention to the fact fairly 
well recognized by all, save those who persist in speaking of simple 
mania, that simple attacks of this disorder are extremely rare, and further 
attempts a clearer definition of what constitutes recurrence and what 
periodicity, although realizing that the conditions merge insensibly the 
one into another. He reserves the term recurrent for those cases in 
which the free interval is definitely great, six years being arbitrarily 
assumed as a criterion. 

The conditions at the Charite Clinic are such that a complete history 
of the lives of the patients is impossible, and while many of his cases 
are registered as having but one attack, Saitz adds that it is practically 
certain that this does not represent the true state of affairs and that a one- 
attack mania is an extremely rare condition, i. e., if a strict definition of 
mania be insisted on; mania not being “ excitement ” as it is for so 
many. The great majority of these cases Saitz believes belongs to the 
“ recurrent ” class. 

Saitz’s definition of mania is that of Ziehen. It comprises those 
mental disorders in which there is an elevation of the mood and an in¬ 
crease in the rapidity of associations. Motor unrest, hallucinations and 
delusions may occur, the last being secondary for the most part and 
largely of affective origin; the hallucinations are only accidental accom- 



